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GASTON THE FISHERMAN. 
THE STORY OF A LITTLE NORMAND. 


BY MRS. HENRIETTE CUSHING. 


aN that part of beautiful France 
where the blue waves of the Eng- 
lish Channel lap the shore, lived 
a little boy named Gaston Périn. 
His father was the captain of a 
fisherman, and his mother helped 
in the boat, for she had strong 
muscles and. knew how to sail, if need be, as well 
as the best sailors along the coast. Gaston liked 
no pleasure so much as to go dancing over the 
waves in the broad, stanch fishing craft that 
eruised along the coast of Normandy; but both 
father and mother Périn had greater ambition for 
their boy than to make him a sailor, and he was 
put at school in an inland town where he could 
not catch even a glimpse of the blue sea. 

“Perhaps he may be a merchant,’’ said the 
proud father, ‘‘ who knows ?’”’ 

‘‘ And why not a doctor or a lawyer, Pére 
Périn?’’? the more ambitious mother would reply. 

‘What will our dear boy be? ”’ they both asked 
the village priest when he came to pay them a 
visit. 

‘‘God knows, my good friends,’’ he would reply. 

And Gaston up in the little hill town, what 
was he doing? Few were the lessons he learned 
and many were the crosses against his sums in 
arithmetic. Was he sulky, or was he homesick ? 
No one knew, He knew none of the games which 
the children played in the courtyard during re- 
cess. He would sit on one of the benches, idly 
watching his schoolmates, while his thoughts were 
far away on the sea. He could bait his hook, or 
reef a sail, or sing a boat-song. Twice he had 
pulled in a great fish which was so heavy that the 
line had cut through the calloused flesh of his 
hand, and to-day he had marks there which made 
him proud when he looked at them. But these 
children had never heard the blissful sound of the 
waves on the sand; they knew nothing of the roar 
of the tempest and the rain pelting like bullets on 
the deck of the fishing craft. Gaston in his 
lonely heart pitied them as he pitied himself, shut 
away like a prisoner from the joys he delighted in, 
and only dreaming of them night and day. The 
father and mother were sad when the master 
wrote to them that their boy was either obstinate 
or lazy, and they decided to change his school, 
thinking it was the fault of the master, since Gas- 
ton when at home had always been the most 
amiable and obedient boy possible. 

‘* Some one who can appreciate the fine qualities 
of our boy, that is what we must find,” exclaimed 
Mere Périn. 

‘* Surely,” added Pére Périn as he read the 
letter over and over again. 

Another school was found for Gaston farther 
away, in a large town; and each day one might 
see the whole school formed into a regiment 
marching through the streets bare-headed, and 
dressed in a gay uniform. 

When Pere Périn went back tohis fishing after 
taking leave of Gaston, he told Mére Périn that 
they had at last found the right place for their 
boy without a doubt; and once again with happy 
dreams for the future they set to work even more 
diligently than before, for education was expen- 
sive, and if Gaston was to make his mark in the 
world it would be necessary for him to study for 
many years, and that would take much of the 
money they could earn. 


Often in the bright sunny weather the master 
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would take the boys for long tramps through the 
pleasant green fields all bright with scarlet poppies, 
blue corn-flowers, and yellow-eyed daisies. Every- 
body was gay and happy except Gaston Périn; 
he preferred to sit under the trees in the walled-in 
courtyard and carve little boats out of pieces of 
wood that he had picked up and hoarded among 
his treasures. 

‘What a funny fellow that Gaston Périn is! ” 
the boys would say one to another. 

One day when the olive-trees were in blossom 
and all the air was laden with a sweet perfume, a 
holiday was given to the boys, and Gaston was 
asked with the others to join a party which the 
master gave the school. This day Gaston Périn 
did not need to be invited twice, when he heard 
they were going to see the beloved ocean streteh- 
ing out its blue waves as far as the eye could reach. 
Many of the boys had never seen the ocean, or a 
religious féte such as this they were promised; 
yet they were not half so eager or enthusiastic 
as Gaston, who was so happy he could hardly 
keep from dancing. 

As the cars whirled them over the road the 
rows of tall poplar-trees seemed to be racing with 
one another; the beautiful tri-color of the field- 
flowers mingled themselves in gay confusion. But 
Gaston saw none of the beauty of the country; 
he was hungry for a sight of his beloved blue 
waves, He saw nothing, until as they reached the 
seaport town the tops of the masts and the sails of 
the great vessels could be seen flecking the sky 
above the buildings that were beginning to be 
numerous. 

‘‘We are there! we are there!” he shouted 
joyously, “ almost home!” 

‘¢ Silly one! ’’ an older boy replied, ‘he does 
not know his own town from any other.” 

‘¢ He does not understand,” thought Gaston to 
himself; but he said nothing. 

As they reached the quay of the quaint old 
town, a procession of gayly decked boats was seen 
nearing the shore full of brilliantly dressed peas- 
ants and fishermen from the towns near by. In 
some of them were young girls dressed in white, 
with garlands of flowers on their heads. 

Presently they landed, and joined the slowly 
moving throng which was winding its way over 
the rough pavement to the church upon the hill- 
side, whose cross could just be seen above the 
tree-tops. In front were the priests and Sisters 
of Charity, with long white candles in their hands, 
whose light flickered and looked dim in the bright 
sunlight. Choir boys in gay costume of red 
skirts and white linen frocks chanted as they 
marched along. 

-All eyes were upon the beautiful picture except 
Gaston’s; his were gazing seaward in search of 
a well-known boat that he loved, and which he 
would know among hundreds of Normand fish- 
ing craft. The bright sun made the tears come 
into his eyes as it touched the water and turned it 
to dazzling gold. Disappointed and sad, Gaston 
sat down on the stone edge of the quay, and did 
not notice that his schoolmates had followed on 
after the procession, which had already reached 
the church. Something in the familiar sound of 
the water as it splashed against the stone piers 
made him feel as if a loved voice were telling him 
that if they did not come to him, he could go to 
see his father and his mother. 

‘« Hullo,” he cried out to a sailor who was rowing 
by in a little tub-like dory, ‘‘ take me with you!” 

‘“« Where to, my young soldier? ’”’ answered the 
sailor, gayly. 

‘Home to Barlaix,’’ Gaston replied. 

A merry laugh from the sailor gave the cue for 


a loud boisterous guffaw from all the sailors and 
boatmen on the quay. 

‘Come with me, I will take you there, mon 
petit,” said a young sailor from one of the large 
boats near by. 
myself.”’ 

Gaston waited to think of nothing; every other 
thought fled except the one that he should see his 
beloved home and his father’s boat, which seemed 
even more a home to him than the house on the 
bluff at Barlaix. One leap, and nimble Gaston 
was aboard the fishing schooner. It was not long 
befove they set sail, and the wind being fair she 
was outside the little harbor in a very short time. 
It was not until Gaston saw the little chapel, grown 
now into such a tiny speck, on the top of the hill, 
that the eager boy thought of his teacher or of the 
anxiety that would be felt when it should be dis- 
covered that one of the pupils was missing. ~ 

Crying was of little use now, nor would it suit 
the pride of so brave a boy as Gaston. Kind 
Nature came to soothe his troubled heart with 
sleep, and he soon was dreaming of the little 
stucco cottage overlooking the bay; and in his 
dreams its bit of blessed twig (which the good 
Normands put above the chimney to bring luck 
to those inhabiting the cottage) had grown into 
a tall mast, on which was stretched an enormous 
canvas sail large enough to keep afloat the whole 
house, the stone steps included. It was nearly 
midnight when the fishing schooner entered the 
little harbor of Barlaix, and the hamlet was si- 
lent and dark but for the flickering lights on the 
boats bobbing up and down about the wharf. As 
soon as they touched the quay Gaston was off like 
a ferret, and finding his way as if by instinct 
among the piles of mackerel kegs, anchors, coils 
of rope, and fishing-tackle which lay in confusion 
all about. He did not look backward until he 
had reached his father’s cottage. Two or three 
vigorous knocks brought not only the mother and 
father to the little window, but all the neighbors 
were aroused by this extraordinary noise in the 
middle of the night. 

There was little more sleep in the neighborhood 
that night, for Mére Périn’s little cottage was 
filled with the kindly but curious villagers who 
could not rest until they knew why Gaston had 
run away from school. 

“Poor little one!” said the sympathetic mothers, 
“he was homesick.” 

“A young deserter!” exclaimed the corporal of 
the garrison, regarding the bright red trousers of 
Gaston’s uniform, now rather the worse for his 
voyage in a fishing boat. 

“ Don’t send me back! let me work for my father 
and you, my mother, I cannot breathe among 
those olive-trees, their odor makes me faint,” 
—was all the little run-away could say as he 
clung to his mother’s neck, hoping, it would seem, 
that he could thus anchor himself to his dearly 
loved home. 

Long were the arguments and many were the 
tears; but at last Gaston won the day, and was 
allowed to go out on the bay every day in the 
fishing season. 


Now his mother and father are old people, and 
their good son is devoted and kind, never forget- 
ting any pleasure he can give them; and as they 
sit safe in their comfortable home through the 
long winter evenings they console themselves by 
saying one to the other, “ Our Gaston is a good 
sailor, and that is better than being a bad doctor 
or a thriftless shop-keeper; and I. le Capitaine is 
after all as noble a title as M. le Notaire. Let us 


‘thank the bon Dieu for such a son.” 


“T am going to that port 


THE RANGER’S BRAVE DAUGHTER. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


goa) IRIAM BREWSTER, the ran- 

qi ger’s daughter, was praying, — 
praying as the winter sun was 
coming up blood-red beyond 
Bear Hill. Its light crimsoned 
the snowy field that flashed like 
a great white crystal. 

Miriam Brewster felt the need of prayer. She 
had been out that morning into the great forest 
on her snow-shoes. ‘There, in a hollow behind a 
great rock, she saw the embers of a recent fire, — 
a recent fire, because under the black embers 
were warm ashes. The snow was broken up 
about the fire. 

‘‘ Why, who did this?’? wondered Miriam. 
‘¢Can’t be Father! ”’ 

_ No; he was a mile away in the woods, cutting 
wood. 

“ Tt can’t be Jonathan.” 

No; Jonathan was with Zebulun Brewster. 
Jonathan was the hired man. He had just come 
from England. The two cutters had a camp in 
the woods, and expected to be gone several days. 

*¢ Tt must be —’’ concluded Miriam. 

She did not like even to think the word; but 
she said it at last, — 

‘‘ Indians!” 

All the white men in the neighborhood knew 
where Zebulun Brewster lived, —in the hollow 
behind the little hill, over which the sun would 
soon be shooting his red arrows. White men 
would go to that log-house and stop there. 
Strangers might steal through the woods and not 
see the house. Indians were sure to go stealing 
along, —that was the way they always went. 

When Miriam went back to the house, her 
heart was full. She wanted to find vent for it 
and tell the news to Joshua, her big brother, and 
ask him if the camp-fire did not mean Indians. 

“« Joshua,” she began. 

‘ Wait a little while, Sister. 
me. She is not so well this morning. 
with you very soon,”’ said Joshua. 

So Miriam thought she would go up to her 
room and talk with somebody else. She would 
talk with God. He had said, ‘‘ He shall call 
upon me and I will answer him: I will be with 
him in trouble; I will deliver him and honor 
him.”’ 

‘¢ God will tell me what to do,’? murmured 
Miriam. 

It seemed to her that a verse in the chapter of 
the Bible which she read confirmed her in her reso- 
lution that she finally took. It was the chapter 
in one of the books of the Old Testament, which 
she was reading day by day. 

The sun was now up above the white crest of 


Mother needs 
I will talk 


' Bear Hill, and by this time Miriam thought 


Joshua must be at leisure. When she had told 
him her fears, she said, “ What do you think 
it is?” : 

And Joshua’s blue eyes, as he answered, were 
clouded like the ponds sometimes on a summer day. 
‘« Indians, Miriam.” That was all he said then. 
Soon he added, ‘‘ Don’t tell Mother. We will 
make the house secure.” 

Then Joshua softly closed all the shutters of 
the windows save those in the room where the 
mother was lying sick. 

‘6 She would wonder if I shut them,” reasoned 
Joshua. ‘‘ Besides, those windows are high up, 
and can’t easily be reached from the outside. I 
can close everything in a second, if necessary.’’ 
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The Brewsters lived in a log-housé. The walls 
were very thick. The doors were of oak, and 
very heavy. The window-shutters were stout 
and firm; they were hung on the inside and out- 
side both. 

Said Zebulun to his son, ‘‘ Joshua, we will be 
on the safe side. We will have two sets of shut- 


ters; so if we can’t possibly close the one, we 


can shut the other.”’ 

Having secured the windows, Joshua gently 
barricaded one door toward the east, and then 
went to a door looking westward. 

“ Don’t bar that!” pleaded Miriam. 

“Why not, Sister?’’? asked the astonished 
Joshua. 

‘*T7 —T—want to go out. But you get out 
the guns, and then Ill tell you.” 

‘Don’t see what you mean, but we will get 
the guns.” 

There were loopholes in every wall of the house, 
There were four guns. Each side of the house 
thus had an iron-mouthed defender that could 
‘¢ speak its mind ”’ in very plain terms. 

‘* Now, Joshua,”’ said Miriam, looking straight 
into his blue eyes and laying a plump little hand 
on his fustian jacket-sleeve, ‘‘do you want to 
know why I didn’t wish you to bar the western 
door yet, and why I was going out?” 

‘¢Yes, Miriam.” 

‘‘T must warn Father and Jonathan down in 
the camp.”’ 

‘‘You?” he said, making big moons with his 
two blue eyes. 

‘© Yes, Joshua. You can’t go; Mother is very 
sick. You must stand by Mother if anything 
happens, you know.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, yes,” he murmured. ‘‘ But you? ”? 

‘¢ Well, the Lord will go with me. I prayed, 
and I saw too a verse that helped me, and I'll 
take it with me.” 

‘‘But the Indians might come upon you. Oh, 
I don’t know! I suppose they will be hiding by 
day and come by night.”’ 

‘Yes, and I can soon get to the camp. Just 
think, Joshua! Father and Jonathan have no 
guns; and if the Indians should attack their 
camp by night —” 

‘‘T see, I see! I hate to have you go, but it 
won’t bealong walk. No,no! I must go. You 
bar the door after me. Ill be back soon; and 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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TWO SHEPHERD BOYS WHO GREW TO BE 
FAMOUS MEN. 


BY MARY MAYHEW. 


JOHN PHILLIP, R.A. 


Joun Purtuip, who became a Royal Academician, 
was so skilled in painting scenes of Spanish life that 
he was often spoken of as “ Phillip of Spain;” and 
his brother artists claim that in power of coloring 
he excelled the most famous painters of the earliest 
schools. 

When Phillip was a little boy he was put out at 
service with a house-painter, who set him to work 
at coloring window-sashes and painting doors. He 
found this tantalizing, and felt that it was de+ 
grading as well; so when he was thirteen years old 
he left his master, and started off on foot, carrying 
a little bundle in which he had a clean shirt. 

Phillip made his way to Dyce, where a friend and 
relative of his, Mrs. Allardyce, was living, and there 
engaged to serve her as a herd-boy. At the week’s 
end she washed his soiled shirt for him, and put it 


out to dry with the other clothes. In the night the 
whole wash was stolen; and when Mrs. Allardyce 
learned it, she said she mourned the loss of Johnny 
Phillip’s shirt more than she did that of all the other 
clothing. “Oh, never mind, Mrs. Allardyce,” said 
Johnny. “Just wash the one that’s left, and Ill 
gang to bed till it’s dry. My puir mither has often 
to do that.” 

Two years before he died, when Phillip had be- 
come very famous and had been received with honor 
by kings, queens, and princes, he paid a visit to Mrs. 
Allardyce. While there he pointed out to a friend 
who went with him “the very churn where I used 
to grind,” and spoke of the happy days when he 
was “herd-callant at Dyce;” saying, ‘‘ Mrs. Allar- 
dyce and her husband were good friends to me when 
I had na’ ony money.” One of his earliest pictures, 
which is still in existence, is the portrait of “Fair 
Helen,” Mrs. Allardyce’s daughter. Helen died 
while young, but was for years the companion of 
Johnny Phillip, the herd-boy and artist. 


Grorce Mickie Kemp. 


Tuts architect died when he was still young and 
his fame just spreading through Europe; but the 
Scott monument, which lifts its graceful form in 
Edinburgh, is as much a monument to his memory 
as to that of Sir Walter Scott. 

Kemp’s father was a poor shepherd, who tended 
his flocks on the Pentland hills. The boy, when he 
was ten years of age, was sent one day to Roslin 
village on an errand, and there, for the first time in 
his life, saw that wonderful work of architecture, 
Roslin Chapel. He was spell-bound. It seemed as 
if he would never be able to take his eyes off it. 
That fascinated gaze, conning every detail, not only 
so fixed the chapel in his memory that he never 
afterward forgot it, but also decided for him what 
his life-work should be. 

As soon as Kemp was old enough he was ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter and joiner, and after serving 
his time with this master he went to London. Dur- 
ing all the time of his service young Kemp was 
studying Gothic architecture, often going without 
dinners and suppers that he might have the means 
of visiting and looking upon some famous cathedral 
or ruined abbey. For two years he travelled about 
France and England, supporting himself by working 
at his carpenter’s trade during his stay near such 
triumphs of art as he wished to study. 

At the end of his apprenticeship, before he set 
out for London, Kemp determined to pay another 
visit to Melrose Abbey, which he felt was far more 
beautiful than any other structure that he had ever 
looked upon. He left Edinburgh in the early morn- 
ing, and had walked some eight or ten miles when 
he was overtaken by a carriage in which a gentleman 
sat alone. The gentleman leaned out of the window 
and called to him, — 

“ Hullo, my lad! Are you going far?” 

“To Melrose,” said Kemp. 

“Then just open the door and jump in, my lad.” 

The lad jumped in, and during the thirty miles of 
the journey the gentlergan talked with him a great 
deal. He spoke of Melrose Abbey as if he had 
been familiar with it from the laying of its first 
stone. The lad felt as if he was in a land of ro- 
mance as he listened to the tales of kings and 
famous men who had worshipped there or found 
their graves within its precincts. He was sorry 
when the gentleman said, ““Here we must part. I 
hope you will succeed as an architect, for you are 
one at heart. When you are in Edinburgh come 
and see me at my house. My address is Walter 
Scott, 59 North Castle Street.” 

The late Robert Chambers thus writes of the . 
monument the “lad” built to the memory of the 
great novelist: “The Scott monument has been 
visited from every land; engravings of it are 
diffused over the wide earth. And as long as it 
stands in its majestic and imposing beauty, the pil- 
grims of future ages who gaze upon it in silent 
admiration will connect the name of its builder 
with that of him whom it commemorates.” 
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@ur DLetter-Bor, 


DEAR Epiror, —I was very sorry not to see my letter 
in print, but I feel sure that you had no room to put it 
in. I enjoy reading the letters so much that I wish there 
was more room given to them. I send my papers out 
West, to Texas, to a poor woman who keeps a Sunday- 
school class and reads the paper every Sunday to her 
class of boys. From 

A READER. 

SwAMpscottT, MASS. 

[ We do not remember having received a letter 
from ‘‘ Reader” before; but we would say here 
that all letters containing anything of interest to 
others are printed, and that we shall be glad to 
have our correspondence increased. — Ep ] 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 8, 8, 10, is one of the organs of the body. 

My 2, 9, 10, 8, is a small animal often hunted. 

My 10, 3, 4, 11, is a farming tool. 

My 7, 11, 3, 10, is a fruit. 

My 6, 2, 8, is a pronoun. 

My 2, 9, 4, 11,-is a kind of fish. 

My 8, 1, 2, is a tree. 

My 6, 7, 11, 8, 10, is a weapon. 

My 7, 5, 8, 10, 1, is a popular soap. 

My whole is the name of a great author. 
Epwarp T. Cram. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 15, 18, 22, is an intoxicating drink. 

My 14, 22, 6, is a fowl. 

My 11, 22, 15, 28, 6, is what we do at school. 

My 28, 15, 20, is a small animal that is very de- 
structive in houses. 

My 14, 15, 6, 12, is a part of the body. 


My 8, 19, 22, is something we wear about our 


necks. 
My 14, 7, 16, 22, 2, is where travellers stop. 
My 5, 14, 4, 6, 22, 24, is what the sun does. 
My 22, 15, 21, is what we do three times a day. 
My 13, 10, is a preposition. 
My 9, 3, 1, 12, is opposite to sorry. 
My 17, 10, 7, 12, is opposite to bad. 
My whole is a proverb. 
Tuomas Buckner, 12 years old. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 17, 8, 12, is a harmless beverage. 

My 1, 2, 15, 9, is a boy’s name. 

My 15, 20, 6, is a pronoun. 

My 10, 7, 12, 18, is a part of a tree. 

My 5, 21, 2, 17, 18, 2, is a’cave. 

My 3, 11, 4, is a fowl. 

My 14, 3, 16, 17, 8, is a color. 

My 21, 12, 18, is a destructive animal. 

My 19, 4, is a preposition. 

My whole is the name of a poet that lives in 
Massachusetts. EL. Wa; 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 40 letters. 

My 8, 5, 26, 34, 2, is what store-keepers do. 

My 1, 39, 6, is what some people like to take. 

My 3, 4, 14, 3, 2, 16, is a kind of dress and mil- 
linery goods. 

My 23, 13, 10, 4, is a married lady. 

My 11, 7, 20, is an article of trade in cold 
countries. 

My 24, 82, 36, 31, 25, is what a boy wants by the 
time he gets into his “teens.” 


My 18, 17, 12, 27, 22, is nice to remember. 
My 15, 19, 21, 38, is a title given to noblemen. 
My 25, 29, 35, 16, is to make a jeering noise. 
My 28, 37, 30, is a personal pronoun. 
My 83, 39, 40, is the opposite from yea. 
My 9, 33, is the opposite from off. 
My whole is a good motto for young and old. 
B. Franx Jacoss. 


ENIGMA X. 


I am composed of 37 letters. 

My 6, 12, 17, 11, 29, 19, 27, 383, 7, 25, was one of 
the Presidents of the United States. 

My 9, 24, 31, 27, 2, 20, 9, 9, 28, 6, is a favorite 
American poet. 
My 36, 18, 12, 36, 27, 26, 9, 1, 36, 20, is a poem he 
wrote. } 
My 8, 33, 12, 11, is one of the Territories in the 
United States. 
My 18, 82, 9, 27, 12, is a river in Russia. 
My 3, 4, 16, 36, 27, is not old. 
My 84, 8, 25, 37, 12, 3, is a day of rest. 
My 18, 29, 32, 9, 14, 33, is an early wild-flower. 
My 15, 5, 10, is an undeveloped flower. 
My 21, 12, 36, 23, is something found on the 
beach. 

My 22, 33, 18, 2, 30, is not graceful. 

My whole is a saying of Benjamin Franklin. 

R. E. G. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. Wuere was the country of the Ammonites 
situated ? 

2. Why do we find the Ammonites and the 
Moabites so often mentioned together in the Old 
Testament ? 

8. Did the Ammonites resemble the Moabites in 
their characteristics ? 

4. How were the Ammonites governed ¢ 

5. What was their religion ? 

6. What were the relations of the Ammonites 
and the Israelites ? 

7. What interesting thing is told us of the 
Ammonite city, Rabbah, and one of its kings? 


For Youngest Weavers, 


NOAW’S ARK. 


BY H. K. 


AHERE were seven chil- 
dren in the family, and 
only the eldest, a lad 
of fourteen, at work. 
The father’s long sick- 
ness in the winter had 
left them in debt, and 
the poor mother was 
discouraged ; she had a bad cough, and her 
married sister had just died of consumption, 
‘‘Javing six” as she said, —meaning that 
six children were left motherless. 

During the hot summer days in the little 
court where the O’ Briens lived there did 
not seem to be a breath of air stirring, and 
not a blade of green grass was to be seen, 
only a dusty street on one side. And now 
three of the children were sick with the 
measles, — Franky, eight years old, Willy 
six, and the baby, as they called the young- 
est boy, who was four years old. The 
rooms they occupied in the old tenement 
house were small, and the children were 


fretful; the poor, harassed mother had 
hardly. strength enough to keep them tidy. 
Little red-haired, freckle-faced Annie ran 
at least once a day and sometimes three 
times to the pleasant part of the city where 
the lady who was always kind to her lived 
in a big house. The lady paid for the 
medicine for the sick children; she bought 
oranges and sent to them; she gave Annie 
books and pictures for them; she gathered 
flowers from her pretty garden. 

‘¢ Franky and Willy both wanted the big 
rosy you sent,” said Annie when she thanked 
her for the pink peony. ‘And they liked 
the peppermint, it smelled so good.” 

The lady smiled at her appreciation of 
the rare lemon verbena she had _ picked. 
But the sick children and the unhappy 
mother filled her heart with pity; at last 
she remembered a Noah’s Ark full of little 


wooden images of various kinds of animals, 


including a grave old Noah in long robes, 
his wife, and Shem, Ham, and Japhet, all in 
long gowns, but none of them as tall as 
old Noah. 

‘ Annie, do you think the children would 
care for this?” 

“* Why, it is new!” said the little girl in 
great delight, for the O’Brien family had 
never had a new toy. 

The lady wrapped up Noah’s Ark care- 
fully in paper, and Annie, carrying the big 
bundle, started for her home. She stopped 
for a moment on the way and tore a hole in 
one corner of the paper, so that as she 
walked she could look at the bright blue 
and red paint on the outside of the Ark. 

The children were always glad to see 
their sister, but this time they sat up in bed 
and their eyes shone with delight when they 
saw the large package, and the red and 
blue paint that showed through the hole in 
the paper. Franky, who was getting better, 
jumped out of bed and ran to help Annie 
pull off the wrapper. 


“¢ Well, Annie,” said the lady the next 
day, ‘‘ how did your mother like the Ark?” 

“She laughed all day,” answered Annie ; 
“and in the afternoon we had a pin-show.” 

‘¢ What is that, Annie?” 

<¢ All the other children in the court came 
to see, for we had a procession of the animals 
going two by two, — Noah and his wife, and 
Shem and his wife, Ham and his wife, Japhet 
and his wife, and the two elephants, the two 
camels, the two sheep and the rest all ina 
long row. And we asked everybody five 
pins, except little Jimmy Mooney, whose 
mother drinks, and he couldn’t get any, but 
we let him in all the same.” 

‘‘And the sick children are better?” 
asked the lady, when Annie stopped. 

“Franky and Willy are most well. ° They 
sat up in bed while I fixed the procession ; 
and the baby liked it too. Mother said the 
Noah’s Ark has cured them, and it made her 
feel better.” 


BEARING THE CROSS. 


JESUS 


FROM A PAINTING BY RAPHAEL. 
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pen Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


THE SEARCH FOR CALYPSO. 
BY H. CAMPBELL. 


‘“ See! where that thoughtless wind the leaves are lifting 
Above her mossy bed; 
On lightest tiptoe poised Calypso hovers, 
Her rosy wings outspread.” 

Tue little party of friends were full of anticipa- 
tion a they left the steamboat and were landed at 
Valcour Island. No goddess allured them to her 
isle, but a simple little flower, ‘‘ Calypso borealis,” 
a lovely orchid, resembling the lady’s slipper. 


‘(The tints of purple and the texture fine, 
The curves of beauty seen in every line, 
With fringes exquisite of golden hue, 
Perfect the wonders of the fairy shoe.” 


No gayer party of would-be botanists ever 
began a search for an unknown plant. They 
found the cedar swamp to which they had been 
directed by the grave professor, but he had not 
told them that the bog would be covered with 
water. The winding path through it seemed a 
running stream, and their only mode of progress 
was to wade in its depths, or to leap from log to 
log. 

“Poor Calypso may have been here, but, alas! 
she is drowned!” said M. 

“We shall hunt seven years before we find 
her,’? R. answered wearily. 

The birds sang gayly; the little squirrels ran up 
the trees and chattered as though they would 
scold away the intruders; the spicy, fragrant air 
was a luxury to breathe, — but below their feet a 
miry bog was felt as well as seen. The three 
most venturesome of the party continued their 
search, hoping against hope that the pretty little 
“slipper, lined with delicate hairs, purple pink at 
the heel, shading towards the two-pointed toe to 
yellowish white,’ would appear on some little 
spot of ground that rose above the encircling 
water. 

“IT give it up,” said N. “I will look for the 
plant in Lapland or Russia, but no more log- 
jumping for me.”’ 

“ You know that you would find it in perfection 
in those colder countries; it makes a mistake try- 
ing to live in Vermont,” R. answered. 

As if the shy blossom must be aided in its 
concealment by wind and storm, the trees above 
them waved; the rain fell in torrents, and all 
thought of Calypso’s hiding-places was merged 
in the necessity of caring for their own safety and 
a realization of their discomfort. They hastened 
to the beach; but they waited two hours for the 
steamboat, as it was late, and never did amore 
forlorn, bedraggled party of pleasure-seekers wel- 
come the arrival of a conveyance to their homes. 

However, every spring ‘‘ Calypso borealis,” 
hidden on this lone island, undisturbed by friend 
or foe, puts forth from her white bulb broad, 
ovate, veined leaves, and presently appears the 
‘¢ dainty blossom poised lightly on the stem as if 
ready to flutter away from covetous fingers.” 

Like all orchids, Calypso depends closely upon 
insects for fertilization. ‘‘ The spots and fringes, 
silken curtain and waving banner, strong subtile 
odor,” are not mere adornment, but necessary 
to the fertility of the plant. The insect in its 
search for honey breaks with its light touch the 
sort of ‘‘ case filled with a waxy or meal-like 
powder called the pollen, which serves to fertilize 
the pistil.” As botanists find the orchid of little 
value, we may conclude that if not made for the 


use of mankind, its brilliant, curious blossoms 
and delicious fragrance attract the insects neces- 
sary to its existence, —the flower dependent on 
the insect as the insect on the flower. 


THE RANGER’S BRAVE DAUGHTER. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


then when Father and Jonathan are at home to- 
night, if the savages should come we can take 
care of ourselves. Wait aminute! I’ll be back 
as soon as I am ready.”’ 

When he came back, Miriam was gone! 

He put his head out of the door; but he could 
see nothing save snow and sunshine and the green 
fir-trees. ‘That girl!” he murmured. Just 
then he heard his mother calling. He went 
back, 

Miriam, already in the forest, went forward 
steadfastly. 

‘¢T wonder what verse that girl took with her,” 
thought Joshua at his mother’s bedside. When 
he had waited upon his mother, he went off by 
himself. He fell upon his knees. He besought 
the God of all in the wilderness to go with his 
sister. 

‘‘She will have two companions now, — that 
verse and my prayer,’’ murmured Joshua. 


Through the great evergreen forest, over the 
white sparkling snow, sped Miriam on her snow- 
shoes. Did she see anything? No, only tracks 
in the snow. Didn’t she fear anything? Yes, 
and sometimes at a sudden noise, like the break- 
ing of a pine bough under its load of snow, her 
heart would seem to be in her mouth ; but that 
verse was in her heart, and so she was helped 
and comforted. 

‘‘There’s the camp!” she said at last. Yes, 
she could see it amid the great pine-trunks. And, 
hark! She caught the ringing blows of axes 
against the trees. 

“Father and Jonathan!”’ she said. 
they are.” 

The camp was one of logs, and it was built 
strongly. In the centre was a blackened hearth. 
The smoke from the fire went out of a hole in the 
sooty roof. Rough, but snug and warm, was this 
shelter from the cold. What, though, if the 
Indians crept up to it at night, barricaded the 
door, built a fire against its walls, — Zebulun and 
Jonathan being within? 

“What do you say, Miriam?’’ asked her 
father, resting his axe against a stout log. ‘‘ In- 
dians? Saw their camp-fire in the snow? Why, 
Jonathan, see here! We must leave this at 
once.”’ 

Zebulun Brewster was a ranger. He was one 
of a hardy band of men skilled in Indian war- 
fare. If Indians were in the neighborhood, he 
might be needed to march against them. And 
there was his home, too! 

‘“Come, Jonathan, we must hurry home!” he 
cried. 

It seemed a long way home to that little party, 
for anxiety turns rods into miles; but it was finally 
reached. Would they find it unharmed? How 
eagerly they looked ahead for the first sign of its 
roof! How eagerly they listened for any sound 
like the discharge of a gun! 

There the house was, its door closed, its win- 
dows shuttered. No smoke curled from its chim- 
ney. Joshua had suffered the fire to die down, 
lest a purplish wreath of smoke curling among the 
green fir-trees might be seen by a prowling 
enemy. 


‘¢ There 


‘¢Here we are, Joshua, here we are!” cried 
Miriam, as her brother cautiously opened the 
oaken door. 

‘¢ Safe, now!” said her father. 

Yes, it did seem safe behind those thick, heavy 
walls, while through the loopholes peeped the 
muzzles of the four guns, ready to blaze away at 
a moment’s notice. 

_‘¢ Come,” whispered Joshua to his sister a 
little later, “I want you to tell me what verse it 
was that helped you through the woods.” 

‘* J will show you, Joshua. Something I saw 
in my Bible after I had been praying. I said, 
‘Why can’t I take a journey?’” 

This was the verse in the ancient story: “ And 
he arose and did eat and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days and forty nights 
unto Horeb, the mount of God.” 

‘¢ But the eating and drinking, Miriam?”’ 

‘* That was my praying, Joshua.” 


HOW A WORD TRAVELS. 


BY MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


A sHoRT time ago IJ found it necessary to go a 
little distance into the country. The morning 
was sunny and bright, and the air clear and re- 
freshing. We were fortunate enough to secure 
a horse-car before our own door, and in a few 
moments were whirling away toward the pretty 
and quiet town of Danvers. This town is divided 
and subdivided, until a stranger often gets con- 
fused ; and a man recently remarked ‘ that every 
one going there would become inmates of the 
costly building known as the Insane Asylum, if 
the horse-railroad company did not furnish better 
directions to travellers.’? We rode on and on. 
until the cars could not take us farther, and then 
we walked across a pretty country road until we 
reached the turnpike. 

‘¢Let me see,”’ said my companion; ‘‘ does not 
the poet Whittier live somewhere in this town ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ but a long distance from 


here. You can travel all day and not get out of 
the town of Danvers. You shall visit Oak Knoll 
later. Our present object is to see some beauti- 


ful pine woods which a benevolent old gentleman 
has reserved for the people to enjoy, since his 
neighbors far and near have cut down all the 
shade-trees, and the once delightful woods are 
now open pastures filled with stumps, looking 
like a Western clearing.”’ 

‘« T should like to see the man, and thank him 
for his wisdom as well as generosity. <A better 
monument to his memory could not be erected.” 

‘‘You are quite right. It requires a lifetime 
for a tree to grow, and health, wealth, and com- 
fort all depend largely upon our forests.”’ 

We walked some distance without seeing a 
house, and at last stood before the entrance to 
a small neat cottage, where a boy was playing in 
the garden. In response to our inquiries he told 
us that the woods we desired to see were the 
property of his grandfather, and if we would 
wait a moment he would ask his mother to go 
with us and take us the shortest way to them. 

In a very little time the lady was ready; and 
we started on our travels again, with an addition 
of three to our party,—the lady, her baby 
daughter, and the boy. 

‘* Will it not be tiresome for the baby?” I 
asked. 

‘¢Oh, no!” was the quick response, “She en- 
joys tramping about as much as we do.’? Baby 
was lifted over the fences, and trudged bravely 
through the fields until we came to a fine orchard 


skirted by some charming woods. Here we all 
sat down to rest, while the lady told us some- 
thing of the spot where we were sitting. 

“Tt does seem cruel,” she said, ‘‘to cut down 
the trees; but you city people do not know the 
other side of it. Now, Grandpa is good and 
kind, and he loves to see young people enjoy 
themselves; but there seems to be very little 
gratitude in the world. Look at this. You see 
there has been a fire built here, although visitors 
are requested not to do so. These woods have 
been on fire again and again, and our houses and 
barns have barely escaped. ‘The parties who use 
the land without cost to themselves, have fre- 
quently made it very expensive for us. One 
Sunday we came from church to find a terrible 
fire raging, and we worked here for hours fight- 
ing the flames. The owner of this property 
nearly killed himself by over-exertion, and all 
for the selfish carelessness of some young men 
who came here and made a fire for fun, and 
neglected to put it out. 

“T assure you the temptation was very strong 
that day to cut down all the remaining trees for 
the sake of our own security ; but we love these 
woods, and the trees are like old friends to 
ourselves and our neighbors. Here you can 
see the remains of several fires, and our men 
frequently put them out in season to prevent 
great destruction.”’ 

‘“Could n’t you print something about it in the 
papers?” asked the bright-eyed boy, who had 
been picking some wild-flowers while we talked. 

“Do you think it would make visitors more 
thoughtful ?”’ I asked. 

“ Perhaps,’”’ he said; “for mother told me how 
far a word travels.” 

“ Did you ever try to make a good word take a 
long journey ?” I inquired. 

* Once,” he said, with a shy look at his mother. 

“You can tell it,” said she, with a smile ; but 
the boy hesitated and ran away for more flowers. 

On our way from the woods we accepted the 
cordial invitation of our hostess to enter her home. 
I was somewhat surprised to see an excellent 
selection of books, and also many of the best 
periodicals. 

‘You have grand companions here,’’ I re- 
marked, as I took up a cyclopedia. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘ We read a great deal. 
We have little else to do in winter, and I want 
my boy to get some good ideas in his head before 
the bad ones can creep in. A live boy or girl is 
bound to keep thinking. I traded an old clock 
for the books you see there, and the others I have 
picked up from time to time.’’ 

‘‘ What was it about the word travelling?” I 
asked. 

‘You have visited the asylum, have you not ? 
When it was building, all the children about 
here took a deep interest in it, and every form of 


Insanity was discussed. Some of the weak and 


infirm old people about here were not respected 
as they should be; and although I could not 
reach my neighbors’ children, I could my own. 
I talked with my boy, and told him that he must 
always feel sorry for persons who were mentally 
unsound. I said, ‘When you sprained your ankle 
we all tried to help you, and did all in our power 
to make it strong; but boys and girls who see a 
weak-minded person, or what is called a “ feeble- 
minded” boy or girl, are very apt to make sport 
of them and irritate them.’ I requested my boy 
to talk this over with his friends and see how far 
the word would go. He was laughed at when he 
first mentioned the subject; but some articles 
which appeared in the papers about shutting up 
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persons unjustly in insane asylums helped his cause, 
and the outcome of it, so far as we know, has 
been excellent; for the out-patients are treated 
with great kindness and respect by the children of 
the town, and the unfortunate sufferers who are 
shut up so near us are regarded with tender pity. 
The little word dropped here came back to us in 
a very unexpected manner not long ago, and my 
boy has now great confidence in the power of a 
word.”’ 

He is right. Now, boys and girls, speak a good 
word everywhere for the beautiful woods and 
shade-trees, and never cut or destroy one ; and 
ask your parents to find you the good old song, 
written by George P. Morris in 1830, entitled, 
“Woodman, Spare that Tree.’’. 


OUR PICTURES. 


WE give our readers in this number of Every 
OTHER SUNDAY two famous pictures by two 
great painters. 

1. The picture on the outside is a portrait of a 
lady and child by Van Dyck, a famous Flemish 
painter who lived in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. He spent several years of his 
life in England, where he gained great renown by 
his beautiful portraits. One of his best known 
pictures is a portrait of the three children of 
Charles I. This painter’s portraits are marked 
by arare grace and refinement of style and well 
repay a careful study of all their details. 

2. On page 13 we give a copy of one of the 
best paintings of Raphael. It represents Jesus 
bearing his cross on the way to the crucifixion. 
Let the reader first turn to the Gospel narrative 
in the nineteenth chapter of John, beginning at 
the seventeenth verse. Then let him carefully 
study the various figures in the striking group 
which the artist has portrayed. He cannot fail 
to note the combined resignation and suffering on 
the face of Jesus, the uncontrollable grief of Mary, 
and the coarse brutality of the executioners as in- 
dicated by their powerful muscles. We see only 
the head of the long procession that is winding its 
way to Calvary. This is called the Spasimo-di- 
Sicilia, and is one of the art-treasures of the Na- 
tional Museum of Madrid in Spain. The story 
is told that Raphael painted it for the monastery 
in Palermo, Sicily. The ship that was carrying 
it thither was wrecked and everything lost but 
this picture, which drifted to the shore of the Gulf 
of Genoa. From Genoa the wonderfully rescued 
painting was sent to Palermo ; but at a later time 
was bought from the monks by Philip IV. of 
Spain, and taken to Madrid. 


Ir we be true and faithful, then, rightly con- 
sidered our very trials and sorrows are the proofs 
and pledges to us of a better world beyond, and 
of a time when God shall finish his own work. 
Shall the great Housekeeper of the world fodder 
his cattle and water his flowers and prune his 
plants, and not feed his children? 


‘To be good company for ourselves, we must 
store our minds well; fill them with happy and 
pure thoughts, with pleasant memories of the 
past, and reasonable hopes for the future. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things that it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But simply in doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


DR. PEABODY’S ADDRESS 


On the Seventieth Anniversary of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School at Portsmouth, N. H. 


[The Sunday-school of the South Parish (Unitarian) 
Chureh of Portsmouth, N. H., held, on June 25 of the 
present year, its seventieth anniversary. Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, D.D., one of the former pastors of the church, 
delivered the address, from which we take the following 
interesting extracts :—] 


I. Sunpay-Scnoors 1n AMERICA. 


SuUNDAY-SCHOOLS are almost as old as the Chris- 
tian Church, and would make a very interesting 
chapter of ecclesiastical history. ... For several 
of the early Christian centuries, indeed until the 
gloom of the dark ages had settled down upon the 
Church, children, youth, and new converts re- 
ceived on Sundays a regular course of religious 
instruction, commonly lasting through three years. 
This mode of instruction was revived by Martin 
Luther, who in person established several Sunday- 
schools in Germany. Shortly afterward Cardinal 
Borromeo, a man of apostolic piety, instituted Sun- 
day-schools, first in the great cathedral of Milan, and 
then throughout his diocese. The earliest American 
Sunday-school of which we know anything was 
instituted by the Apostle Eliot, in the church of 
which Mr. DeNormandie is now the pastor. The 
earliest Sunday-School Society in this country, 
formed in 1791, is worthy of emphatic notice as an 
organization which united what might seem the 
opposite poles of Protestant Christianity, — Epis- 
copacy and Quakerism. It was at Philadelphia, 
was entitled “The First Day or Sunday School 
Society,’ and Bishop White was its president. The 
first Sunday-school in this country connected with 
a particular church was at Pittsburg, Pa., and bears 
the date of 1809, Two years later the earliest 
Sunday-school in New England was established in 
Beverly, Mass., by two ladies belonging to the 
church in which I was brought up. But it was 
opened only for poor and unprivileged children, and 
did not become a parish Sunday-school for several 
years, — till about the time of the formation of our 
Sunday-school. When the parish adopted that 
school, I became a member of it, and had one of 
its founders for my teacher, the other having been 
my day-teacher in her own private school. It was 
about this time that our New England parishes in 
general began to establish Sunday-schools as a part 
of their organism. Very few were earlier, by far 
the greater part later, than ours, which was the 
earliest in Portsmouth, though but little earlier than 
that of the North Church. 


II. Misstonary Work. 


I would say to the present teachers of the school, 
and to others who are willing to make themselves 
useful, This missionary field is largely open to you 
now. The population of the city has considerably 
increased; but I doubt whether there are as many 
families connected with our established Protestant 
churches as there were half a century ago. And 
when you have made allowance for the large num- 
ber of Romanists, there must be a population of at 
least two thousand, probably more, that are not 
known in the churches or connected with any re- 
ligious organization. Here is excellent hunting- 
ground for those that watch for souls,— ground 
which you may be sure is never lost sight of by the 
officers of Satan’s recruiting army, who understand 
perfectly the worth of early training and habit, and 
spare no pains to smooth the way of vicious indul- 
gence for the youngest feet. If I were living here, 
I should like to say to one and another of the young 
men and women who hear me,—and I know that I 
can speak in your pastor’s name and with his con- 
currence, — Ask the superintendent, not to give you 
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a class, but to assign you seats for a class, and then 
go and gather your own class. In the Gospel words, 
“ Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in.” Yes, compel them; you can do 
it. There is no force like kindness, which alone 
can make a willing captive. Show those poor chil- 
dren that you really feel an interest in them, that 
you want to do them good, and they will come to 
you when they find that you have gone after them 
with earnest purpose and in loving kindness. Still 
further, when you have them in Sunday-school, look 
after them in their homes and in the week-time, and 
make yourself more to them than those who would 
gladly seek their harm. Thus you can render this 
in the highest sense a veritable mission school, and 
can have, as you can have in no other way, the con- 
sciousness of performing the best possible service 
for time and eternity to those whom you may gather 
in. 
Ill. Tur SunpAay-scHOOL AND THE CHURCH. 


I want also to say emphatically that the idea of 
the Sunday-school as in any case or in any degree a 
substitute for church-going, so far as it exists, is 
anovelty. For the first half or more of the life of 
this school it would not even have been thought of ; 
or had it been so much as suggested, would have 
been repudiated alike by teachers and parents. 
hardly an exception among those who belonged to 
the parish, the members of the family from five 
years old and upward, sometimes a year or two 
downward, were in their pews both morning and 
afternoon; and during the early years of my min- 
istry the absence even of a child from the church, 
unless in severe stress of weather, was a sufficient 
reason for a pastoral visit on Monday, on the score 
of undoubted illness. The children generally loved 
to go to church. The music pleased them; they 
gradually learned to listen more or less to the ser- 
mon. It was a good old custom to train them to 
early listening by questioning them at home about 
what they had heard; and when they formed a 
large part of the audience, the minister sometimes 
preached expressly for their benefit, and was at 
other times ready to cater for it by simplifying 
what could be made simple, by adapting the devo- 
tional services to their receptivity, by introducing, 
whenever they could be appropriate, illustrations or 
anecdotes that might attract their attention, and 
especially by choosing for scripture reading lessons 
from the narrative rather than from the merely 
didactic portions of the Bible. Among the persons 
who now are never absent from their places on 
Sunday you will find very few for whom the 
habit of church-going was not only formed, but 
made increasingly pleasant, in early childhood. I 
commend this subject to the serious consideration 
of both teachers and parents. The children who do 
not go to church now are not likely to form the 
habit in after years. . . . The Sunday-school, born 
of the church, should be its nurse and feeder, — 
else it has no right to be. Were I to frame rules 
for a Sunday-school, one of them should be that no 
child of the church that was not wont to attend 
public worship with his or her family should be- 
come or continue a member of the school. 


IV. Rexricious Propacanpism. 


I feel more and more that the true Christian 
Church is not a close corporation, contracting with 
their minister at stated intervals to break for them 
the bread of life, on which they cannot feed without 
bestowing it, and to pour for them the waters of sal- 
vation, which cannot quench their thirst unless they 
proffer the cup to their thirsty brethren. Propa- 
gandism is the fundamental law of the Church, as 
it was of the heart and soul of its Founder. The 
Church grows by what it gives. It receives in im- 
parting. It prospers by diffusing. Its own flame 
glows with brighter and warmer rays for every fire 
that it feeds. Moreover, while propagandism is the 
work of the Church as a whole,—a work too in 
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which the Christian life and example of its indi- 
vidual members are indispensable, — there are none 
so well fitted for active ministry in this direction as 
those who have at once the leisure, the enthusiasm, 
the winning grace and power of youth; and there 
is no so fit field for it as among children, who need 
to be drawn away from temptation, saved from evil 
influence, made to love the things that are excellent, 
and trained in Christian faith, obedience, worship, 
and fellowship. Teachers, and my young friends 
who would gladly seek ways of usefulness, will you 
not see what fruit the culture of this field can bear 4 
You will not, indeed, behold all that you want to 
see at first. Some sheaves will ripen early; others 
no less surely, even if long delayed; for memory, 
when it seems a grave, is often a seed-plot where 
what is sown awaits the rain or sunshine of later 
years for its flowering and fruitage. Such has often 
been the experience here, and will be still if you 
sow in faith and love. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held in Springfield, Mass., 
October 17 and 18. Rev. Robert Collyer of New 
York will preach the sermon on the evening of 
October 17. The next day papers will be read by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole and Mrs. M. E. Everett. The 
hospitality of the entertaining parish is offered 
as usual to life members of the Sunday-School So- 
ciety, delegate members from contributing churches, 
and the pastors of such churches. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School in Nashua, N. H., 
is fortunate in securing as its superintendent Mr. 
George R. Pierce. With a good corps of earnest 
teachers this school enters upon a year of what is 
hoped will be for all its members a year of progress 
and faithful work. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Union will hold 


the opening meeting of its sixth season on Monday, 
October 15. 


THE CHANNING-HALL LECTURES FOR 
1888-1889. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society have ar- 
ranged for a course of sixteen lectures to be deliv- 
ered on successive Saturday afternoons, at3 o’clock. 
The general subject of the course will be “The 
Origin and History of Unitarianism in America.” 

Five lectures will deal with the historical ante- 
cedents, eight with the historical development in 
New England, and three with the present attitude 
of Unitarianism. The lecturers include several of 
the ablest and most scholarly ministers of the de- 
nomination. The opening lecture, on “Christian 
Doctrine in the First Five Centuries,” will be given 
by Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, on Saturday, October 
20. Full particulars will be found in the next num- 
ber of Every Orner Sunpay. 


A LITTLE girl who was very much disturbed by 
a thunderstorm was told by her father that the 
rain was good for her plants, and that it was 
really a good chance which brought the rain at 
that particular time. Looking up through her 
tears she said: ‘‘I’d rather have plain rain.” 


Speak kindly to all. A harsh word brings 
pain to the heart of the listener. He who would 
wound a heart by a cruel word is hard-hearted 
himself. What noble soul can have pleasure in 
the sorrows of another ? 


Stow1y moves the march of ages, 
Slowly grows the forest-king ; 

Slowly cometh to perfection 
Every great and noble thing. 


NEW MANUALS AND ) NEW EDITIONS. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school Society have 
just issued : 


I. LESSONS ON ‘THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
with Questions, Outlines for Study, and Notes. 
By Rey. Grorce F. Prprr. Part I. Abraham- 
Saul; Genesis, 1.-Samuel, xiv. Paper covers. 
pp. 110. Price, 25 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


Mr. Piper’s two volumes of ‘‘ Old Testament 
Lessons,” have been for some time out of print. 
The present Manual does something better than 
merely replace the author’s former work. It gives 
two kinds of lessons in every chapter,— one a series 
of questions and answers, the other a carefully pre- 
pared outline lesson, with suggestions for conversa- 
tion and inquiry. The book is thus made useful 'to 
younger pupils,— those who have advanced beyond 
the Primary Department, and also to older scholars 
whose teachers prefer the prevailing oral method 
of modern teaching. ‘The notes are very helpful to 
the teacher, and the Manual is admirably adapted 
to aid in imparting a general knowledge of the 
Books of the Old Testament. 


Il BIBLE CLASS STUDIES IN LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY. By James E. Tuomas. 
pp. 70. Paper covers. Price, 20 cents; $2.25 per 
dozen. 


This is a valuable and timely Manual for older 
pupils and adult classes. It has already had the 
test of use and acceptability, as it was prepared for 
the large Bible Class of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, and successfully used by that class last season. 
The book is based upon Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke’s “Common Sense in Religion,” and is a 
thorough study of the leading truths and doctrines 
of our Unitarian faith. The References and Ques- 
tions have been prepared with care and skill, and 
we are confident that the Manual will meet the 
wants of many classes in our Sunday-schools. 


TI. A HAND-BOOK. OF TEMPERANCE. 
Cuartes F. Dore. pp. 36, 
Uniform price, 10 cents a copy. 


The Manual has been published for the Unitarian 
Church Temperance Society, and is designed for 
general use in our Sunday-schools. The name of 
its author is a guarantee for the clearness and fair- 
ness with which the subject is treated in the various 
aspects in which it is presented. 

The Chapter Headings are: — Concerning Stimu- 
lants in General; Alcoholic Liquors: their Uses; 
Alcoholic Drinks: the Evils which they Work; 
Temperance: the Old View; Temperance: the 
New View. The Questions are suggestive, and in 
the best sense practical. We wish all our Sunday- 
schools would adopt the custom of having a general 
lesson on Temperance as often at least as once in 
three months. For such a lesson, or for class use, 
Mr. Dole’s Hand-book is'as near the ideal manual 
as anything we are likely to see for a long time to 
come. 


By 
Paper covers. 


IV. The Society has in press for immediate publi- 
cation a new: edition of Part I. of Mrs. E. C. 
Wilson’s “ Every Day Lire,” an illustrated 
manual for younger classes, of which the first 
edition of two thousand copies was sold last 
year. 


The uniform subscription price of EvEry 
OTHER SuNDAY is forty cents a year; but sub- 


‘scribers residing in the Boston postal district must: 


send twenty cents ‘additional for postage. All 


‘members of Sunday-schools who subscribe for the 


paper will receive their Ronis in the package sent 


_to their schools. 


' PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 


